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LESLIE STEPHEN thinks it will be 
dificult to replace Tennyson as poet 
He adds, in satiric vein, 
that if England should happen to be 
without a poet laureate for a few days 
it would probably get ready for ca- 
tastrophe and chaos. 


IN the moral, as well as the material 
career of man, death accompanies life 
at every step, failure goes hand in 
hand with success and points the way. 
The progress of society, as of the 
individual, lies along the path of its 


laureate. 


corrected 


mistakes. 


Always there is 
anew beginning to be made. 


THE writer of the article on ‘‘ Mr. 
Snyder and Dr. Abbot,’’ in our last 
issue, desires us to say that she did 
not intend to state that Mr. Snyder 
Said the ethical passion was a safer 
guide than the ethical idea, but made 
the statement as her own belief, as 
Opposed to Dr. Abbot’s claim ‘to the 
‘ontrary ; the writer holding that the 
thought and deed are too closely re- 
ated for one to exist ‘without the 


Other. 


WE again call special attention of 


Our readers to the notice of the Sun- 
ay-school Institute and Summer As- 
sembly at Hillside, Wis., Aug. 13-27, 


* our Announcement Column. 
‘ One more of the small beginnings 
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of our workers as can commend this 
rest in labor, this change of scene for 
mental recreation, will take a hand in 
it and help it along. 


T. W. HIGGINGSON was recently 
interviewed, in company with a num- 
ber of prominent literary people, on 
the subject of his religious opinions, 
and defined his belief as essentially 
that of radical Unitarianism ; but he 
was careful to add that he made no 
claim to the title of ‘‘ Christian.’’ 
The controversy through which we 
are passing over the correct use of 
that term is an old one, clearly under- 
stood by the members of that pioneer 
body of radical thinkers, the Free 
Religious Association, of which Col. 
Higginson has from the beginning 
been an active member. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us some 
notes concerning the commencement 
exercises at Earlham College,a Quaker 
Institution located near Richmond, In- 
diana. This college seems tolerably 
sound in its orthodoxy. The prin- 
cipal of the theological department 
declared that the Quakers believed 
‘fall that lies between the lids of the 
Bible, and that this was the only word 
of God.’’ He complained of the Uni- 
tarians as ‘‘ being too esthetic because 
they could not bear the smell of blood.’’ 
Their thought was ‘‘ bone without 
meat.’’ The theme of one of the 
young lady graduates was‘ Unitarian- 
ism in America,’’ which, she said, 
was ‘‘coiling its deadly fangs around 
the great men of our country, such as 
E. E. Hale and others, and in years to 
come would cause the downfall of the 
American government.’’ Still, even 
here, our correspondent noticed a vol- 
ume of Emerson lying on one of the 
Professor’s tables. 


THE editor of the Unztarian Review, 
speaking of the list of Unitarian anni- 
versaries in this country and in Eng- 
land, lately closed,says thatthe ideas set 
forth in Mr. Gannett’s sermon at the 
Western Conference, on ‘‘ The Higher 
Unitarianism,’’ have been ‘“‘ familiar 
doctrines in the East for years.’’ Prof. 
Allen is an authority on these matters, 
acknowledged and honored by con- 
servative and radical alike ; yet there 
are some representatives of our faith, 
both east and west, who would, we 
believe, make honest dissent from this. 
It is true, however, that there is less 
difference among us, in the abstract 
statement of the views we hold on the 
questions of belief and fellowship, than 
in the method of their application. 
Apropos of the latter, the same writer 
says that ‘‘any ‘policy,’ eastern or 
western, which divides good men in- 
stead of un'ting them, shows some es- 
sential wrongness, or unfitness to the 
times.”’ 


REv. JOHN W. CHADWICK writes a 
spirited letter to the Unztarian Review 
in reply to some criticisms of Rev. 
John Tunis on his characterizations of 
the Pauline gospel and its relation to 
liberal thought. ‘To the complaint of 
Mr. Tunis that opinions like Mr. 
Chadwick’s tend to ‘‘ sharply repel the 
average orthodox reader,’’ the latter 
responds that he has little doubt they 
do, but that he himself is only con- 
cerned to summon his Unitarian breth- 
ren ‘‘to a more absolute sincerity ’’ in 
these matters. He then shows that 
Paul’s teachings on natural de- 
pravity are at entire variance with the 


views of all rational religionists, and 
have long been so recognized, even by 
conservative thinkers like Martineau. 
To another accusation of his critic, 
that Unitarians bring reproach on their 
cause by their irreverent treatment of 
certain personages in the Old Testa- 
ment, Mr. Chadwick replies in a way 
that shows that he has nothing to con- 
ceal in his own views of the moral 
character of a man like David, who 
was ‘‘ without morals and without re- 
ligion, an unscrupulous bandit, both 
treacherous and lecherous, of excep- 
tional cruelty in a cruel time, a master 
of ‘the doubtful art of profiting by 
every crime while not committing 
any.’’’ Mr. Chadwick does not find 
it necessary to his appreciation of the 
Psalms to admire and believe in their 
reputed author. ‘‘ To discriminate 
the Psalms and to prefer their aspira- 
tions to their maledictions is not to 
make less of them.’’ 


A CORRESPONDENT noticing that 
‘‘Emerson pities Harriet Martineau,’’ 
and that the ‘‘ Western Unitarians 
pity the Agnostics,’’ and being unable 
to see the difference between the posi- 
tion of Emerson and Carlyle and that 
of Felix Adler and Mr. Salter, appeals 
to Unity for help. All these strike 
common ground in making the essen- 
tials of religion the things of conduct 
and spirit,not of doctrine and thought. 
All agree that co-operation in the 
things that make for duty and rever- 
ence are possible among those who 
differ in their ideas of God and the 
immortal life. Thus far they agree ; 
but Emerson, Carlyle and the great 
majority of Unitarians are not silent 
concerning the infinite side of things. 
They rejoice in the thought of God, 
and rest in the hope of immortality. 
These thoughts, with the attendant 
literature and history connected with 
the words Bible, Christ and Christian- 
ity, are near and precious to them. 
As convictions they are too precious 
to be used as measuring strings of the 
spirit, or limitations of fellowship. 
The thought of man, his kingdom, 
and the loving fellowship which that 
implies, includes to them the thought 
of God; and they who fail to 
reach the thought, may still be counted 
members of the Holy Church of Right- 
eousness, of the communion of truth- 
seekers, the fraternity of love. If this 
is not the kingdom of God, then God 
is but an empty name. 


THE Unitarian for July speaks of 
several meetings of liberal independ- 
ents, Universalist and Unitarian min- 
isters, being held in Chicago recently 
for ‘‘ consultation over the question of 
forming some kind of organization, 
with the aim in view of drawing the 
liberal Christian churches and minis- 
ters of the country into closer affilia- 
tion and more practical co-operation.’’ 
It would seem that only a limited 
number of the Unitarian ministers of 
this vicinity were considered liberal 
enough even to be invited to the con- 
sultation, and certain independent 
ministers were not broad enough to be 
admitted into this alliance because 
they believed in the possibility of a 
non-doctrinal and undogmatic church. 
Revs. Sunderland, Snyder, Utter and 
Milsted seemed to represent all the 
Unitarian forces at these meetings no- 
ticed by our informant. ‘There were 
five or six other Unitarian ministers 
in and around Chicago, who believe 
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in ‘‘ closer affiliation and more practi- 
cal co-operation,’’ but because they 
also believe in an undoctrinal basis of 
religious organization, and presumably 
would not consent to anything nar- 
rower, they were not wanted in this 
‘*Alliance,’’ which advisedly left the 
word ‘‘liberal’’ out of its title. A 
‘‘ Christian Alliance’? that ignores on 
the one hand the great hosts of evan- 
gelical and Catholic Christianity, and 
carefully avoids, on the other, all he- 
retical Christianity beyond a certain 
line, has left for itself a very narrow 
strip, a ‘‘shoestring district’’ in Chris- 
tendom, to occupy. Within that nar- 
row strip there are to be found earnest 
men and women, and if they can join 
hands without slipping off either on 
the one or the other, they will do each 
other good ; and while they do good, 
the rest of Christendom, and that 
broader kingdom of God which in- 
cludes truth-seekers in Pagandom as 
well, will look on and admire. We 
are promised a congress or convention 
on the broad (!) basis of this new Alli- 
ance in the coming autumn or early 
winter. 


THE most interesting recent event in 
theological circles is the incorpora- 
tion of the University of Chicago, the 
gift, mainly, of John D. Rockefeller, 
and the election of a board of twenty- 
one trustees. The by-laws provide for 
the endowment and support of an in- 
stitution thoroughly equipped in all 
departments, and for the establishment 
of preparatory schools in connection 
with the same. The university will 
be open to both sexes. The most sig- 
nificant clause is that which requires 
that two-thirds of the trustees shall be 
of the Baptist denomination, in recog- 
nition of the theological preferences of 
the founder and other prominent sup- 
porters of the new movement. Per- 
haps this was natural and to be ex- 
pected, yet the time is rapidly coming 
when such conditions will be recog- 
nized as unnecessary, unwise, and un- 
safe. Another clause, looking to the 
continued identification of the univer- 
sity with the sect from which it springs, 
forbids the change or amendment of 
the charter at any future time al- 
tering the character of the Board. 
The by-laws also specify this as the 
only religious test to be used in the 
election of trustees, and the board, in 
its other members, seems a fairly rep- 
resentative one. D. IL. Shorey is one 
of thé trustees, and a member of the 
committee on organization. 


Tendencies of Thought Inspired 
, 
by Evolution. 


The teachings of modern science 
show two tendencies of thought, giv- 
ing rise in differently constituted 
minds to exactly opposite conclusions. 
The question of how we think is as 
important as what we think. Tem- 
perament, and all the accidental cir- 
cumstances of birth and training have 
as much to do with the formation 
of the majority of men’s creeds 
—religious, political and philosoph- 
ical—as the inherent merits of the 
creeds themselves. The individual 
judgment we boast of using in 
such matters is obscured. by a hun- 
dred contradictory traits, derived from 
the past, and indissolubly connected 
with our present life and surround- | 
ings. ‘Tyndall tells us that ‘“The an- 
alytical and synthetic tendencies of 


the human mind exhibit themselves 
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throughout history.’’ On the one 
side we have the poets and philoso- 
phers, the prophets and seers, ‘‘ men of 
lofty feelings with minds open to the 
elevating impressions produced by na- 
ture as a whole, whose satisfaction is 
ethical rather than logical.’’ On the 
other hand we have the men of. sci- 
ence, who seek the satisfaction of the 
understanding alone, unhelped and 
ungraced by any touch of the imagi- 
nation. 

This mental predisposition which, 
despite our best intention, judges 
everything in advance, is a tyrannous, 
but needful, force in the development 
of character. Though we may open 
the mind, in hospitable invitation, to 
the new thought of the day and di- 
vest ourselves of every known preju- 
dice, this quality of a persistent self- 
hood, bent on testing and measuring 
everything for itself, will remain. 
This is not only inevitable, but right, 
for it is this persistent selfhood that 
gives to human character its wide 
range and variety, imparting not only 
its greatest charm, but a solid basis of 
self-reliance. The strongest and most 
attractive character is that which con- 
bines a wide range of taste and sym- 
pathy with an unfailing central pur- 
pose of its own; which, opening the 
windows of the soul on all sides, still 
keeps its own heart’s demesne, its own 
convictions and plan of life. We gain 
the best results, both in mental growth 
and in our human relations, 1n propor- 
tion to our many-sidedness. A has 
two friends, B and C, both of whom 
she loves, and who return that love in 
full measure. B loves A because they 
are both suffragists, and belong to the 
Home Protection society; between 
them is the bond of practical useful-, 
ness. C loves A because they have 
read Emerson and Browning together. 
B and C have little in common, each 
wondering what A admires in the 
other; but A has two sides, the prac- 
tical and the poetic, and attracts na- 
tures of opposite tendencies. To be 
just, perhaps B and C have their two 
sides also, the first counting D among 
her friends, and C adding EK. Men and 
women seek that which they need in 
every human relation, and few natures 
are so small that, having bestowed the 
largess of affection in one direction, 
have not a remainder left for general 
consumption. The same principle 
holds good in our search for truth, 
and in the relation in which we stand 
to the master minds of the world. 
We read into books as much meaning 
as the printed words convey, not inten- 
tionally, nor always wisely, but una- 
voidably. Robert Collyer used to say 
that people went to the Bible not to 
find what they needed, but what they 
wanted ; and he might have added 
that the greatness of the Bible lies in 
this power to supply the wants, as 
well as the needs, of every struggling 
soul. Itisthis quality of universality 
that makes up the essence of all 
scripture and of the best literature. 
The works of the greatest philoso- 
phers are marked by the same trait. 
The value of theirteachings lies not in 
any special system or theory, but in 
the principles for which they stood. 

This distinction between principles 
and ideas is fundamental in the esti- 
mate of any great mind or movement, 
and should always be kept in mind. 
Ideas come and go, are the product of 
their age or clime, serve their day and 
disappear ; but principles remain the 
same to-day and always. They are 
the vitalizing forces of character and 
human progress, as air and sunlight 
are of the material earth. Evolution 
is the name of the new, all-embracing 
principle, which makes the date of its 
discovery second in importance to no 
other. Herbert Spencer is not so 
much the discoverer, since that fame 
must be shared with Darwin and 
others, as the formulator and chief ex- 
positor of this principle. Through 
the industrious study of a lifetime he 
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has applied it to the elucidation of the. 
entire world of physical and mental 
phenomena. The author of ‘‘ First 
Principles’? thus justly holds his 
place among the great thought-leaders 
of the race. Itis to him, more than 
to its discoverer, even, that we owe 
our present knowledge of the princi- 
ple of evolution, a principle that has 
revolutionized thought and given new 
impulse to the practical activities of 
men. ‘This new doctrine has been en- 
thusiastically received by its adher- 
ents, and as severely condemned by its 
critics. Even among those who have 
accepted it, all manner of conclusions 
are deduced, hopeful and unhopeful, 
wise and foolish, abusive and flatter- 
ing. ‘These varying opinions may be 
reduced to two main divisions, known 
in the scientific parlance of the day as 
the optimistic and the pessimistic. In 
the first we are presented with an Ar- 
cadian dream of continuous, easy prog- 
ress, while inthe other we read noth- 
ing but a tale of repeated trial and 
disaster. Between these two ex- 
tremes is middle ground, occupied by 
a small but important class. who, 
adopting the conclusions of neither 
optimist nor pessimist, strive to com- 
bine and reconcile the truth in each, 
and who may be described with the 
term George Eliot applied to herself— 
meliorist. Each of these views finds 
some basis of support in the teachings 
of that philosophy it claims fully to 
represent, the scope and depth of 
which are proved by this very variety 
of interpretation of which it is capa- 
ble. We return to the point from 
which we set out, that every new 
thought or principle must take the 
shape of the mind that receives it. 
Truth is too large to be held in the cup 
of a single human intellect, but con- 
tinually overflows and supplies some 
measure of nutriment to other minds 
fashioned on a different pattern. 

The more we learn of nature the 
more clearly we see she wastes noth- 
ing. Itis only when we look at her 
from too near a point of view that she 
seems to; but we must remember 
what Emerson says, that ‘‘remote 
ends are in accomplishment,’’ ‘‘ We 
can point nowhere to anything final,’’ 
he adds, ‘‘ but tendency appears on all 
hands. All theories fail which at- 
tempt to measure nature by a single 
end, even when that single end is 
man. Toall such questioning nature 
replies, ‘I grow.’ ”’ 

Most modern pessimism has its ori- 
gin in a narrow personal selfishness 
that measures the worth of the uni- 
verse by the satisfaction of its own de- 
sires. The study of evolution corrects 
this habit, teaches us to look outside 
ourselves, to throw ourselves abreast 
the stream of time, to work with and 
for ‘‘the eternal years.’’ There is a 
certain loneliness, sometimes, in this 
vastness of view. a sense of loss and 
desolation ; but another effect follows, 
the uplifting of the spirit into the re- 
gions of boundless faith and hope. 
The immensity of the universe be- 
comes the sign of a divine purpose as 
wide and all-embracing as itself. We 
glory to be a part of such greatness, 
and because of that boon, alone, learn 
to trust and to renew our courage for 
the future. Cc. P. W. 


The Mabel Tainter Memorial. | 


The Wisconsin Conference of Uni- 
tarian and other Independent Socie- 
ties held its summer session at Me- 
nomonie July 3 to6, inthe new Mabel 
Tainter Memorial Building just com- 
pleted. The programme of the confer- 
ence was made up as usual of papers, 
sermons and discussions from min- 
isters and laymen of the state, rein- 
forced by T. B. Forbush, J. Ll. Jones, 
J. R. Effinger, of Chicago ; T. J. Vol- 
entine, S. W. Sample, of Minnesota, 
and Mila F. Tupper, of Indiana. The 
hospitality of the citizens of Menom- 
onie, regardless of church belongings, 
was heartily extended to delegates, 


and the reception and supper given by 
the ladies of the Unitarian Society to 
the members and friends of the con- 
ference, in the social room of the Me- 
morial building; was a delightful oc- 
casion. 

An hour of the first forenoon was 
set apart as a special service in memory 
of Prof. W. F. Allen, whose presence 
and participation had added so much 
to previous sessions of the conference. 
Chadwick’s hymn, 160 Unity Hymns 
and Chorals, beginning, 

“It singeth low in every heart,’’ 


was sung, and feeling addresses were 
made by H. M. Lewis, J. H. Crooker, 
and H. D. Maxson, expressing the 
common sense of bereavement and sor- 
row. The lossof so good and strong 
a man as Prof. Allen is widely felt. 
A sunny, courageous, yet modest and 
gentle spirit, he was always at the 
post of duty and one of the main 
props of the Unitarian work in Wis- 
consin. The friends who were at the 
Helena Valley Grove Meeting last 
summer will recall his genial presence 
and his hearty interest in all the pro- 
ceedings, and will wnite in deep re- 
gret that the recurring August gather- 
ing will not bring him visible to their 
midst. 

It was truly a memorial conference, 
since the immediate occasion of its 
meeting at this time and place was 
the formal opening of the Mabel 
Tainter Memorial Building and its 
transfer to a corporation for the use 
of the Unitarian Society of Menomonie. 
The presentation speech was made by 
Mr. Maxson, in behalf of Captain 
and Mrs. Andrew Tainter, donors of 
the building. S. W. Hunt responded 
in behalf of the Mabel Tainter Library 
and Educational Society, and an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ The Task of the Modern 
Church’ was delivered by J. H. 
Crooker, of Madison. Hymns and 
anthems led by the organ with or- 
chestral accompaniment, alternated 
with the addresses, making the oc- 
casion a most impressive one to the 
large audience which filled every seat. 

Captain Tainter is a wealthy lum- 
berman who, having been attracted by 
Mr. Maxson’s preaching and having 
found in Unitarianism the faith most 
congenial to his mind and heart, has 
erected this noble building at a cost of 
about one hundred thousand dollars,as 
a memorial to a beloved daughter who 
died some four years ago. The build- 
ing is remarkable not alone for its 
beauty, but as showing the tender 
pride and love of father and mother in 
a daughter who has passed beyond 
the need of their affectionate ministry. 
It is remarkable, too, as a gift to the 
public for the uses of education and 
culture in one of the smaller Western 
towns ; and its tender for the use, in 
perpetuity, of the Unitarian Societv of 
Menomonie and its kindred activities, 
is anoteworthy event in the history of 
Wisconsin Unitarianism. It isalso a 
high tribute to the ability and useful- 
ness of Henry Doty Maxson, under 
whose ministry the Unitarian church 
of Menomonie has been organized. 

Unitarianism in the West, especially 
outside the larger centers of popula- 
tion, is sO accustomed to struggle, to 
the winning of its home only at the 
cost of hard work and severe self-de- 
nial on the part of its supporters, that 
one cannot help wondering what will 
be the effect of this magnificent gift. 
Surely this splendid recognition of the 
value of a Unitarian church, this ex- 
pression of confidence in it, on the 
part of a business man, as an educat- 
ing and uplifting power, ought to 
stimulate us all to renewed activity 
and courage in pushing forward our 
work. 

The building is so admirable in ar- 
rangement, and is furnished and dec- 
orated with such exquisite taste that 
it would be difficult to suggest any 
addition to its completeness. The 
audience-room, when lighted in the 
evening, seems to a Chicagoan like a 


section of the great Auditorium itself 
only even more sumptuous than that, 
The following description of it, con- 
densed from local papers, will be of in- 
terest to UNITy readers: 

It is a massive structure, 80x90 
feet, built entirely of Dunnville sand. 
stone, of a dark cream color, quarried 
not far from Menomonie. A hand. 
some memorial window, composed of 
four sections, adorns the front of the 
building, on which is inscribed the 
name and date of birth and death of 
Mabel Tainter. A double window of 
elaborate and beautiful design on the 
west side is reserved for Mr. and Mrs. 
Tainter, with the panels for inscrip- 
tion left blank. The seating capacity 
of the main auditorium is about five 
hundred. It is furnished with a stage, 
equipped with all the scenery demand- 
ed by the modern drama. It is a mar- 
vel of beauty. The decorations are of 
Moorish pattern, old-gold largely pre- 
dominating in the coloring. The 
draperies below are blue, and above, 
terra cotta. There are four prosceni- 
um boxes, two accessible from the 
first floor, and two from the gallery. 
Busts of Emerson and Sumner, fresh 
from the studio of Sydney Morse, of 
Chicago, look down upon you from 
appropriate niches. The entire floor 
is carpeted with old-gold plush carpet, 
and the stained glass windows are 
draped in damask silk. 

The Mabel Tainter Memorial Build- 
ing isa great trust to the Unitarians 
of Menomonie and of Wisconsin. It 
will stand for generations as a monu- 
ment of parental love, of generous 
public spirit and sincere moral en- 
deavor. Let it also stand as a monu- 
ment of the breadth, the inclusiveness, 
the ethical value and the missionary 
power of the Unitarian faith. Jj. R. E. 


Men and Things. 


ANNA B. MCMAHAN, who is a regular 
contributor to that excellent periodical the 
Dial, has a very interesting review of 
‘Charles Darwin’s Journal’’ in the July 
number. 


THE countess of Tolstoi is a tall, beauti- 
ful woman, and very fond of society. She 
was in London lately as a delegate to the 
Liberal Woman’s Federation. There is noth- 
ing about her to suggest that marriage is the 
failure that the old count depicts it. 


PRESIDENT SEELYE, so long and honora- 
bly associated with Amherst College, handed 
in his resignation at the end of the college 
year, to’take effect as soon as possible. Au- 
herst received $115,000 in gifts the past year. 


THE last number of the Vew /dea/ includes 
the issues of July and August in one, and 
devotes almost its entire space to the reports 
of the late Free Religious Anniversaries, 
giving its readers twice the usual amount of 
reading matter, and of the very best quality. 


THE appointment of Miss Mary Burt to 
the Board of Education in this city is very 

atifying to all interested in the proper aud 
intelligent management of our public 
schools. Miss Burt has resigned her posi- 
tion at the Cook County Normal and will be 
able to give ample time to the discharge of 
her new duties. 


THE HILLSIDE SCHOOL catalogue for the 
year just closed lies before us in dainty 
form. It shows an aggregate attendance of 
sixty-one pupils ; twenty-seven home pupils, 
twenty-five day pupils and nine in the Kin- 
dergarten and primary training department. 
Copies of this catalogue can be obtained by 
uiivenies the Lloyd-Jones sisters, Hillside, 
Wisconsin. 


Rev. H. C. PARKER, of Woburn, Mass., 
one of whose sermons is published in the 
present issue, lately gave a discourse oD 
the labor question in which he advo- 
cated the reduction of the number of work- 
ing hours to six. He does not wish to seé 
this brought about by violent means, but 
believes it will be a uatural evolution along 
the line of decreasing manual toil for mat- 
kind, and increasing opportunity and desire 
for the higher life of mind and spirit. 


Mrs. E. N. ConGER, the efficient pres! 
dent of the Western Unitarian Sunday- 
school Society, together with her kins 
woman, Miss Marie Wilcox, has opened a 
art studio at rooms 76 and 77, 243 State | 
street. Miss Wilcox gives lessons in oil, 
water color, India ink and drawing; 4" 
Mrs. Conger in china painting and othet 
pottery decorations. A recent visit to the 
studio delighted our eyes with many pretty 
things. For a moment we were tempted to 
take to tea-drinking in order to enjoy 
privilege of handling one of Mrs. Conger> — 
‘‘Forget-me-not’ cups. We commend = P 
readers to the graces andthe efficiencies %™ — 
this studio. re : 
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Judgment Day. 


Dies tre, dies illa/ 
Not a sign is in the air, 
Never trumpet gives the warning, 
Sudden crash nor wailing prayer. 
Earth lies fair in summer sunshine, 
Children’s voices laugh in play ; 
Yet, with thrill of strange awaking, 
Knows a soul its judgment day. 


Dies tra, dies tlla!/ 
Yesterday is passed and dead ; 
Memories of joy and sorrow, 
All the longing, all the dread; 
Sense of wrong and useless waiting, 
Dreams the heart would fain disown, 
Love that only knew denial, 
Hope that lived on hope alone. 


Dies ira, dies tilla/ 
All the strife and ache and pain 
Vanish in the awful silence— 
Balancing of loss and gain. 
What is now the world’s approval, 
Life’s attainment, life’s disgrace ? 
In the stillness of the judgment 


Soul and God are face to face. 
—KEmma Endicott Marean. 


Spinoza. 


Spain has been called the Paradise 
of the Jews, and certainly throughout 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
the Jew, persecuted throughout Chris- 
tendom, found a sympathy for his 
religion, and a legal protection in 
Spain. 

In the sixteenth century those zeal- 
ous sovereigns, Ferdinand and _ Isa- 
bella, who are responsible for the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors, and the estab- 
lishfnent of the Spanish Inquisition, 
commissioned Torquemada and his 
confréeres to make, by such persuasive 
means as the rack, banishment, and 
the stake, good Catholics out of all 
the Jews. This persecution continued, 
with a monotony of tyranny, under 
the rule of the three Philips. To the 
hunted Spanish heretic the north wind 
brought a message of a land where 
the decree had gone forth that ‘‘ every 
citizen should remain free in his relig- 
ion, and that no man should be mo- 
lested or questioned on the subject ot 
divine worship.’’ Among these young 
Spanish Jews fleeing, by ship, to the 
newly-emancipated Netherlands, was 
the father of Baruch Spinoza, now 
known chiefly by that fact. 

The house in Amsterdam, where 
Spinoza was born, November 24, 1632, 
may still be seen. Here in a home, 
presumably that of a tradesman, he 
led the simple, restricted life of a Jew- 
ish child. Beyond the life of the home 
and the synagogue was the Jewish 
High School where Spinoza received 
his early training under the senior 
rabbi, and soon became the most 
prominent pupil. Under his teaching 
he became familiar with the Talmud, 
aud with what was more condu- 
cive to his own development, the writ- 
ings of certain Jewish philosophers. 
The curriculum of even the higher 
Jewish schools did not include Greek 
or Latin. The latter was the univer- 
sal language used by the writers of 
that era, and the young Spinoza, 
eager to posssess this key of knowl- 
edge, after mastering the rudiments, 
resorted to a physician, Franz Van den 
Ende, who eked out an income by tak- 
ing pupils, and who agreed to help 
the youth acquire the language, in 
return for assistance rendered in his 
school ; by which arrangement Spinoza 
became a resident-usher in his mas- 
ter’'s house. Vanden Ende was a 
scientific materialist without the- 
Ology, and though undoubtedly a man 
of parts, he was an indiscreet and er- 
ratic character, and had acquired a 
reputation of instilling atheistic no- 
tions into the heads of his pupils 
along with the Latin he taught them. 

hether or no Spinoza imbibed any 
of his master’s reprehensible ideas, he 
attained his desire, and learned from 
him to use Latin with correctness, 
facility and force. Bg 

he sole romance of Spinoza’s color- 
less life is connected with the Van den 


¢ 


Ende household. ‘The physician had 
an only daughter, who was not only 
fair but talented. She was proficient 
in music and understood Latin, teach- 
ing her father’s pupils in his absence. 
It was a foregone conclusion that the 
simple, unsophisticated student should 
fall in love with his beautiful instruct- 
ress, but alas! the fair Clara Maria 
did not appreciate the value of modest 
merit, even though she detected the 
undeveloped genius. During these 
same years that Spinoza was pursuing 
his studies with Van den Ende, he was 
drawn by strong feeling into friendships 
with some of the obscure Christians of 
the city ; the simple charm of whose 
piety, truthfulness and charity affected 
deeply bis moral and religious nature, 
and had a direct influence upon his 
change of faith. 

The mastery of Latin opened up 
the whole world of modern philosophy 
and science; the young student de- 
voted himself to these new pursuits 
and gave up all thought of divinity, 
being seldom seen at the synagogue, 
and soon not at all. The jealousy of 
the Jewish authorities was aroused, 
and, anxious to retain so promising 
an adherent, at the same time avoid 
public scandal, he was offered a yearly 
pension of 1,000 florins if he would 
outwardly conform, and appear now 
and then in the synagogue. Such 
deliberate hypocrisy was abhorrent to 
Spinoza’s nature; threats proved 
equally unavailing, and in July 27, 
at the age of twenty-four, the curse 
of the synagogue was pronounced 
upon him, he was’ cut off from the 
commonwealth of Israel, and through 
the influence of the rabbis was exiled 
from Amsterdam. 

Before the publication of this ami- 
able document he had been forced, for 
the safety of his life, to leave Amster- 
dam. Some intolerable zealot, think- 
ing a dagger would work more quick- 
ly than a curse, struck at him in pub- 
lic, the dagger fortunately piercing 
only his mantle; upon this warning 
he took up his abode with a friend a 
few miles out of the city. Here he 
lived for five years, of which little is 
recorded save that he earned a liveli- 
hood by the work of an optician, that 
of grinding and polishing lenses. 

He became the leader of a little band 
of Armenians, called ‘‘ Cartesians,’’ 
chiefly medical students, or practition- 
ers, including his subsequent corre- 
spondents,Simon de Vries and Dr. John 
Bresser, with Meyer, the editor of his 
posthumous works. Two succeeding 
vears were spent at Rhijnsburg, which, 
though uneventful, were probably the 
most fruitful in his mental history, as 
in this interval his speculative system 
was wrought out in its full proportion 
in his mind.. The band of young dis- 
ciples at Amsterdam would not allow 
his removal to sever their connection 
with him, and from a letter of Simon 
de Vries we learn that Spinoza sent 
them from time to time sections of his 
‘‘Ethics’’ as they were written; and 
at the meetings of the society, each 
member in turn read the newest man- 
uscript, interpreting it according to 
his understanding, perplexing differ- 
ences being referred to the master for 
solution. 

In 1663 we find Spinoza settled at 
Vowburg, within two miles of the 
Hague, possibly to be near powerful 
protectors, like the brothers De Witt 
and John, being near the climax of his 
power. His famous ‘‘ Ethics’’ had 
been finished, but was put aside, and 
four years’ work given to the ‘‘ Theo- 
logico Political Treatise,’’? which was 
published anonymously in 1670. It 
occasioned much excitement, both of 
admiration and antipathy, and encoun- 
tered the fate its author had contem- 
plated with dread, condemnation by 
the synod and proscription by the 
States General. Having concluded 
his two great literary projects, Spinoza 
left the seclusion of Vowburg for the 


Hague was spent the last five and a 
half years of his life. It was the som- 
ber life of a recluse ; he seldom quitted 
his rooms, at times not for months to- 
gether. He declined all social visits, 
though he received graciously all who 
were entitled to seek him, his reputa- 
tion bringing to him many visitors 
from foreign lands. Among the per- 
sons of influence whom his reputation 
attracted was the Elector Palatine who 
offered him in 1673 a position as Pro- 
fessor in the Philosophic Faculty in 
his University at Heidelberg, impos- 
ing no restrictions on his liberty of 
teaching, beyond the understanding 
that he would not use it to disturb the 
established religion. Spinoza, shrink- 
ing from the loss of hislonely freedom 
and the risks of an indefinite obliga- 
tion, conscious that his gift was rather 
for the advancement than the teach- 
ing of philosophy, declined the honor, 
and avowed his resolve not to quit his 
tranquil life. 

From necessity his domestfc affairs 
were managed with the utmost frugal- 
ity. After the murder of John de 
Witt his heirs disputed Spinoza’s con- 
tinued right to the small pension he 
had received. Rather than retain a 
benefaction by a quarrel he surren- 
dered his just claim. The litigants 
were so struck by this forbearance that 
what they denied to justice they yield- 
ed to admiration ; the allowance was 
regularly paid and was his chief de- 
pendence during his remaining years. 

Inheriting a delicate constitution, 
and a southern temperament, ill fitted 
for the amphibious life amid Holland 
marshes and fogs, Spinoza fell an easy 
prey to consumption. For a year or 
more there were signs of enfeebled 
strength and failing health, then his 
lonely life closed suddenly, and in sol- 
itude at the early age of forty-four. 
Spinoza’s character was singularly 
blameless, kindly and disinterested, 
with charming affability of manner, 
and sweetness of temper. A man who 
made no enemies except by his opin- 
ions, who accepted his exiled position 
without boast of martyrdom or com- 
plaint of wrong! The great patience 
and equanimity he exhibited seemed 
to be the result of an intellectual ac- 
quiescence in destiny. 

The great work of his life was his 
‘Ethics,’’ published after his death. 
Glory did not find him out in his short 
life, but in spite of hostility, of dis- 
paragement, of detraction, Spinoza’s 
name has silently risen in importance. 
Matthew Arnold says of him: ‘‘ The 
man and his work have attracted a 
steadily increasing notice, and bid fair 
to become soon, what they deserve to 
become—in the history of modern phi- 
losophy, the central point of interest. 


The Master of the Magicians. By Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. Ward. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

There are but few great historical 
novels, and the above will, we fear, 
not be ranked among them. ‘‘ The 
Master of the Magician’’ is, however, 
an interesting tale, well told, roman- 
tic in some parts, and as realistic in 
others. Presumably, Mr. Ward’s part 
in this work is that of collaborator, 
and yet the evidences that all the lit- 
erary design and finish of the story 
are Miss Phelps’, are notstrong. We 
note a sensible modification of her 
usual style, which is more intense and 
picturesque in her individual writings, 
but, on the other hand, not so even 
and restrained as here. Half of the 
interest in the works of the author of 
‘The Gates Ajar’’ arises from the 
marked individuality, both of her 
thoughtandstyle,and, therefore, though 
‘“The Master ofthe Magician’’ is doubt- 
less a better piece of work for the modi- 
fications imposed in the double author- 
ship, we confess to care less for it 


Phelps. The picture of Daniel is a 
very lofty and beautiful one; the im- 
agination is charmed on every page 
with descriptions of the rich, luxu- 
rious type of civilization set forth in 
the period of Babylon’s greatest pros- 
perity ; the portraits of Lalitha and 
Susa are very charming, but an air of 
unrealitvy hangs overthe entire narra- 
tive. Plainly, the writer whose task 
it was to weave these characters and 
incidents of a remote age into some 
semblance of natural life, could not be- 
come possessed by her subject. She 
treats italways from the outside. Her 
touch is not unsympathetic, but neither 
is it wholly sure and loving, as the ar- 
tist’s must be who wholly believes in 
his work and lives only to accomplish 
it. Notwithstanding, ‘‘ The Master of 
the Magician ’’ is acommendable piece 
of work and well worth reading. 


Transplanted. By Fannie E. Newberry. 

Boston and Chicago: Congregational Sun- 
day-school & Publishing Society. 
We have in the above a juvenile 
story of unusual interest and merit. 
Mrs. Newberry has been an industri- 
ous writer for children’s periodicals 
several years, but we believe this is 
her first long story. The plot deals 
with the fortunes of a little cast-a-way 
called Jack. This is the masculin- 
ized nickname of the little girl whose 
mother has named her Jacqueline. 
Left motherless and penniless at an 
early age she falls into evil hands, 
from which she is rescued only by the 
disgrace of an arrest and imprison- 
ment for theft, followed by a merciful 
sentence that banishes her to a Reform 
School, where, after a short period of 
untamed naughtiness, she yields to 
the helpful influences surrounding her, 
and develops into a type of true, 
strong and loving young: womanhood. 
Some of the later incidents in Jacque- 
line’s career partake a little of the ro- 
mantic, but keep within range of the 
possible, and therefore merit no se- 
vere criticism. ‘‘Transplanted”’ is a 
good, wholesome story for the girls 
and boys. 


A Short History of Mexico. By Arthur 
Howard Noll. Chicago: A. C. McClurg-&- 
Co. 

The author of this work tells us it 
was first written to meet his own 
needs and with no thought of pushing 
its fortunes farther than to have it 
published for the benefit of tourists in 
the country of which it treats. The 
material for the book was collated 
during a residence of eighteen months 
in the Mexican capital, and consists 
of old Spanish documents, printed 
andin manuscript. Though intended 
to serve only the purposes of a short 
history, it covers the entire ground 
from the rise and development of the 
Tenochtitlan and Aztec confederacy 
to the fall of the second empire and 
the re-establishment of the second re- 
public. The chapters of special inter- 
est are those that treat of later times, 
the exciting events under the reign of 
Juarez, the French invasion, etc. The 
work is well planned, written in an 
entertaining style and accompanied 
with a goodindex. Itwill not be out 
of place on the shelf with Prescott. 


THE name of Giles B. Stebbins is 
well-known to liberals throughout the 
country, and his numerous friends 
will be glad to know that he is about 
to publish, through the John W. 
Lovell Company, a history of his life, 
which he calls ‘‘ Upward of Seventy 
Years.’’ Mr. Stebbins has been ac- 
tively engaged in the work of social 
reform all his life, having been promi- 
nently identified with the anti-slavery 
struggle. He is an ‘earnest spiritual- 
ist, an industrious student and a man 
whose gentle and upright character 
commands the respect of all who 
know him. ‘The autobiography will 
be published in September. Price 
$1.25. Address orders to the pub- 
lisher. 
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Shunch Dooy Pulpit. 


Faith on the Earth. 


A SERMON PREACHED IN THE UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
WOBURN, MASS., MAY 18th, 1890, BY REV. H,. C, 
PARKER. 


Published by the Congregation. 

When the Son of Man cometh, shall he 
find faith on the earth ?’’—Luke xviii: 8. 

Were the Son of Man to come to 
us with this somewhat mournful and 
doubting question on his lips, what 
answer should we make to him? 
Many, doubtless, would be ready to as- 
sure him that the day of religion is 
done, that the sun has fallen from the 
sky, that the stars are disappearing, 
one by one, in rapid succession from 
the firmament, and soon only gross 
darkness will fill the whole circle of 
the heavens. The opinion is certainly 
very common that faith is diminish- 
ing ; even those who count themselves 
believers, jar excellence, are positive 
in nothing more than in their belief 
that the world is not so religious now 
as it was eighteen hundred or one 
thousand years ago. It is the pur- 
pose of my sermon this morning to 
call your attention to the fact, for fact 
I believe it to be, that genuine reli- 
gious faith is more firm and more abun- 
dant now than ever before. I believe 
if the Son of man were to come to-day 
he would uncover his head in_joyful 
surprise at the greatness of the quan- 
tity and the fineness of the quality of 
the faith he would find on earth. 
He would not find people believing 
the same things that were believed 
eighteen hundred years ago. He 
would not find them believing many 
things which he himself believed and 
taught when he walked in Jewry and 
gathered his disciples to proclaim his 
glad tidings to the world. I do not 
suppose that there is a man or a woman 
on earth who believes precisely what 
Jesus believed when he was on earth. 
And if to be a Christian it is neces- 
sary to believe as he did, I think it is 
perfectly safe to say that there is not 
a Christian left in all Christendom. 
Henry Ward Beecher said that he 
believed just what John Calvin be- 
lieved, that is, ‘‘I believe just what 
John Calvin would believe if he lived 
in our day and believed as I think he 
ought to.’’ It is much in the same 
way that Christians of every name be- 
lieve what Jesus believed. While 
nearly all profess to hold his creed, I 
have never found a man or woman 
having, for example, the same idea of 
hell that he had, that is, a belief ina 
subterranean cavern—a dark, dismal, 
sunless abode of disembodied spirits 
down under the crust of the earth. 
Geology has rendered that belief quite 
impossible to any mind of ordinary 
intelligence. I can not think that 
there are any Christians in Christen- 
dom to-day that have the same idea 
of demoniacal possession that he held 
and taught. How many men, how 
many women do you suppose there 
are in this city who believe in evil 
spirits as personalties, real beings, that 
can be driven out of men into swine, 
and by drowning the swine can them- 
selves be drowned in the sea? How 
many are there, think you, that hold 
his doctrine of non-resistance to evil? 
Tolstoi is about the only disciple he 
has in this part of his creed in this age. 
And I hear that he has of late so far 
weakened in his religious convictions 
as to return again to novel-writing, 
a work he deemed sinful at one time. 
And it may be that he would now 
defend, with physical force, a help- 
less woman, assaulted by rufhans, if 
the opportunity were given him. How 
many have the same thought that 
Jesus had in regard to riches and pov- 
erty, or in regard to the nature and 
cure of disease, or in regard to the 
end of the world and the future life? 
So far as we can judge of his doctrines 
by the New Testament we may say 
without the slightest hesitation that 
there is probably not a person in all 


Christendom who holds in its entirety 
the creed.of Jesus. So that if he were 
to come seeking only those who have 
faith in his particular beliefs or doc- 
trines he would find himself quite 
alone in the world. Every student of 
ecclesiastical history knows that 
Christian doctrine has never been the 
same in any two centuries, epochs, or 
ages. It has ever been changing to 
suit the changing life and mind of 
believers. The creeds of one century 
may read the same as those of another, 
and all may profess to gather the sub- 
stance of their doctrine from the same 
Bible; but who does not know that 
creeds and bibles are subject to the 
ever varying interpretations of differ- 
ent minds, and that the heresies of one 
age becomes the orthodoxies of the 
next. 

Protessor Park, of Andover, was re- 
ported as saying not long since that 
the preaching of Channing, Gannett, 
Dewey and the other Unitarian fathers 
was more orthodox or evangelical 
than the average sermon in the Trin- 
itarian Congregational pulpit of New 
England in these days. And this, if 
it be true, is a good illustration of 
change of religious growth within the 
lines of a church professing to believe 
a creed that is held to be centuries 
old. 

And in saying that the creed of 
Christianity is not stable, but ever 
shifting and changing with the chang- 
ing life of humanity, I am not detract- 
ing from its glory, but rather speak- 
ing its highest praise. For it means 
that it is not a dead trunk, but a liv- 
ing, growing tree. It is no discredit 
to either Jesus or humanity that there 
are none in the world to-day that 
share his particular beliefs. On the 
contrary, this is the one thing that 
best proclaims the greatness of the 
teacher as well as of the taught. 
‘We do not think we. ought to be 
ashamed,’’ said the Polish Unitarians 
in the preface to their Catechism, ‘‘ if, 
in some respects, our Church im- 
proves.’’ Supposé-it were true that 
all Christians to-day believe just what 
Jesus and the Christians of the first 
century believed, what would that 
signify but this, that there had been no 
improvement, no progress in religious 
thought for eighteen hundred years 
and more, and that Jesus, instead of 
coming into the world to aid the spir- 
itual growth of mankind had arrested 
its development? 

He said that he came to give life 
and that more abundantly. And the 
only way by which you can have 
more abundant life is through growth. 
And to say that a mind grows is to 
say that it has developed a capacity 
for thinking higher thoughts, and the 
holding of larger ideas. . In order to 
make a man of this century believe 
the creed of the first, have the ideas 
of God that were cherished then, it 
would be necessary to divest him of 
all the knowledge about the universe 
that has been gained during the eigh- 
teen hundred years and more of human 
study and investigation. You would 
have to make him forget that he lives 
in one of the ‘‘rural districts’’ of an 
infinite universe, that he is the inhab- 
itant of a world that on the map of 
God is not so large as a mosquito’s 
eye, and make him think that the 
whole universe is no larger than Eu- 
rope, if indeed it be as large as that, 
that the sun and moon are only little 
balls of fire, placed in the firmament 
to give light to the earth, that above 
the firmament are heaven and the 
throne whereon God sits like an ori- 
ental king, trying to establish his 
government throughout the earth. 
You must do this for the reason that 
every man’s idea of God, by so much 
as it is his idea, that is, represents his 
own thinking, and not what he has 
acquired by repeating somebody else’s 
words, must in the very nature of 
things be determined by his knowl- 
edge of, or belief about the realm 
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which God is supposed to rule. We 
do not, for instance, think that it re- 
quires so much intelligence to manage 
successfully the affairs of a small city 
as it does to manage wisely the affairs 
of a state, and not so much for the 
business of a state as for the business 
of a nation, and not so much for a 
single nation as it would to rule, if the 
dream of the poet were fulfilled and 
there was but “‘ one parliament of man, 
the federation of the world.’’ We 
could not possibly have the same idea 
of the wisdom, the power, the great- 
ness of a Being that had only Europe 
to govern that we should of one who 
must be the Sovereign Ruler of an 
infinte universe. Religious beliefs 
can, I say, remain stationary only by 
keeping the mind stationary. The 
moment it begins to grow, begins to 
learn something new, acquire wider 
knowledge, then beliefs of all kinds 
must begin to change. 

And because in our time there have 
been great advances in natural science, 
in knowledge of the universe, necessi- 
tating very radical changes in religious 
thought and belief, there are those 
who verily believe that faith is dying 
out of the heart of man. They fear 
and tremble lest that which has been 
through the ages the most potent fac- 
tor in the spiritual life of the race 
should be permitted to lapse into im- 
becility or die of utter neglect. 

But all their fears arise from the 
fact, I think, that they are not care- 
ful to distinguish between faith and 
belief, and imagine that there can be 
no faith apart from the holding of 
certain particular ideas which have 
become established in their own minds. 
Let us for a moment consider the 
meaning of this noble word that 
stands for so much in the experience 
of religious people. If you consult 
your dictionaries or ecclesiastical his- 
tories you will see that it has been 
made to cover a great variety * of 
thoughts and feelings. But whatever 
else it has meant, it has always stood 
for a ‘‘ trusting disposition of mind,’’ 
or as Webster gives the primary mean- 
ing, ‘‘ reliance on testimony.’’ It be- 
longs not so much to the realm of 
criticism. and knowledge as to the 
region of conscience, conviction, feel- 
ing. It is not a doctrine or set of 
doctrines, but the set of the soul in 
the direction of some purpose which 
the mind has conceived. It very 
often happens that the man of faith is 
a very imperfect believer, while the 
great believer may be a man of little 
faith. Paul did not believe many 
things that the other disciples thought 
he ought to accept; indeed he dis- 
carded so much that had been held 
sacred by his people, that they found 
great difficulty in fellowshipping him 
atall. But which of the other disciples 
manifested so great faith in what he 
did believe as this Apostle to the 
Gentiles? Many a person who can 
repeat exactly his articles of credence, 
define them in each particular, recite 
them with great nimbleness of tongue, 
fails utterly, by reason of faintness in 
the heart, weakness in the will, of 
feebleness in the conscience, to achieve 
anything serious in the world; while 
on the other hand, men of very clumsy, 
contradictory and chaotic ideas, as 
destitute of logic as a medieval saint, 
by virtue of an overwhelming power of 
conviction in their beliefs and pur- 
poses, which are moral and spiritual, 
often carry the multitude before them, 
fashion the creeds of millions, and 
fasten ideas on centuries that fol- 
low after their death. Mahomet was 
pre-eminently such a man; so was 
Swedenborg, and so was 
Belief without faith-is as dead as fait 
without works. Wherever you find a 
man wielding powerful influence over 
others you will find him strong on 
the side of conviction. The essence 
of his power is. with his faith rather 
than with his belief, or his knowledge. 
And it is for this reason that so much 
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of the world’s progress is to be accred- 
ited to those whom the world has 
called fanatics. Certain it is that 
those who have most profoundly and 
lastingly moved mankind have not 
as a rule been conspicuously wise men 
after the world’s notion of wisdom - 
men, that is to say, of sound critical 
judgment, splendid mental endow- 
ment, deep reflection, profound analyt- 
ical understanding, but they have 
generally been men of tremendous 
force of moral conviction, men of faith 
in broad ideas, men who would rather 
die than be disloyal to the higher sen- 
timents of the soul. They have been 
Robert Elsmeres, rather than Squire 
Wendovers. And this is the kind of 
faith that makes faithful, and is of 
most worth in the daily struggles and 
achievements of humanity. It is, as 
Luther taught, the kind of faith that 
justifies a man before his God. And 
it is this kind that is, I believe, wax- 
ing stronger and stronger in the heart 
and life of humanity, and is more 
abounding in the world to-day than 
ever before. 

Now the two great objects of reli- 
gious faith have always been man and 
God. Let us consider first the trust- 
ing disposition of mind as it respects 
human nature. 

Go back but a little way in human 
history and you find the peoples of the 
earth divided up into little tribes, 
communities, petty nationalities, each 
group distrustful of all others and re- 
garding them as enemies. Nosone 
dares venture very far from his own 
home, fearing lest some fiend in hu- 
man form may surprise him and de- 
spoil him of his poor and benighted 
soul. 

There was no telling when one was 
safe. Even in the glorious days of 
Greece and Rome, a man could travel 
with very little peace of mind. He 
knew not at what hour he might be 
overtaken by a band of marauders or 
banditti who could plunder him or 
slay him with little fear of being pun- 
ished for their crime. Scott in the 
Waverly novels has made us familiar 
with the kind of life people lived in 
the days of feudalism and knight- 
errantry. And in ‘‘ Lorna Doone’’ 
we have a picture of the kind of life 
that prevailed in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, and we do not wonder at 
the lack of confidence men had in each 
other then. We know that all through 
the medieval time, when the Church 
had the scepter, there was manifest 
very little confidence in human nature, 
and the individual life was deemed of 
little worth. And when Protestant- 
ism came to the front, it came de- 
claring. that man was conceived in sin 
and born in iniquity, a fiend by nature, 
and only fit for the eternal burnings. 
And the first hundred years or so of 
Calvinism were especially years of 
contention, of doubt and strife, of . 
theological bitterness and ecclesiasti- 
cal war. There were fightings within 
the church and fightings without, and 
the life of the people was very largely 
dominated by the militant spirit. 

But the barriers, both natural and 
artificial that once separated people 
have for some time been vanishing 
away. Forests have been filled, rivers 
bridged, mountains tunneied, the seas 
made the highways of the world’s 
commerce, while the railroad, the tele- 
graph, the steamship and the canal 
have brought the nations of the earth 
together so that they can look into 
each other’s faces and behold a com- 
mon humanity, a humanity with 
common interests, common hopes, 
common feelings and a commot 
destiny. Sectarian walls are crum- 
bling and orthodoxies of every kind 
and name dissolving,so that mind and 
heart can utter themselves freely ; and 
those professing one creed can take 
the hand of those professing another, 
recognizing still, in spite of all credal 
differences a kinship more divine than 
that of blood, a kinship of hopes, 
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loves and earnest purpose to find the 
truth of God and™apply it, according 
to the wisdom each may possess, to 
the lifting up and perfecting of the life. 
And as the barriers which separate 
people give way, so that they muy 
know each other better, they learn to 
hate less and love more, fear diminishes 
and faith increases. One can make 
the circuit of the globe to-day in less 
time and with less danger than one 
could go from Athens to Alexandria 
in the days when Rome sat on her 
seven hills and from her throne of 
beauty ruled the world. There are 
not only no human enemies to fear, 
but traveling has become so safe that 
hundreds now go around the world 
every year without encduntering the 
slightest accident. I suppose most of 
us, it iscertainly true in my case, have 
no more fear when riding in the cars or 
on a steamship than we have when sit- 
ting in our libraries or drawing-rogms 
at home. And thisis because we have 
confidence in the men who made the 
roadbeds, smelted the ore and made 
the rails, who fashioned the locomo- 
tive, the steamer, or the cars in all 
their parts, and in those who have 
them in charge as they fly on their 
journey overtheearth. Now and then 
we are startled by some terrible acci- 
dent, by which many lives are lost, 
due to the carelessness or incompe- 
tency of some workman on the road. 
Some engineer disobeyed instructions ; 
some conductor forgot to wind his 
watch or have it properly set; some 
operator had not sufficient experience, 
or in haste gave false instructions to 
train men ; some switchman had fallen 
asleep, or some brakeman faltered in 
his duty. And asthe sad intelligence 
is flashed over the land and the news- 
papers describe the event with exag- 
gerated details, the maledictions of the 
whole country are directed toward the 
guilty one ; and all with one accord 
turn preacher and begin to deliver 
homilies upon the sin of human neg- 
ligence. But when you are thus 
preaching do you ever stop and think 
of the amount of faithfulness there is 
in the railway service of a great coun- 
try like ours? We have nearly one 
hundred and fifty thousand miles of 
railway in the United States; and from 
all our great cities hundreds of trains 
daily go in and out. Think of the 
thousands and thousands, of trains 
running in all directions,in all kinds of 
weather and at all times of day and 
night, to which no accident ever hap- 
pens! Think of the great army of men 
employed in this service ; of the thou- 
sands of telegraph operators who do not 
make mistakes ; of the conductors who 
are always faithful; of the engineers 
who are always on the alert; of the 
humble switchmen who always do 
their duty ! Thus millions are carried 
every year in safety from one end of 
the land to the other. 

If there be a defalcation in Boston, 
a bank failure in New York, a robbery 
in Chicago or a murder in San Fran- 
cisco to-morrow, it will be repeated to 
you at breakfast the next morning. 
From all the seventy millions of peo- 
ple, the reporter, like a diligent scaven- 
ger, gathers up the crime and gives its 
full detail, and the telegraph brings 
all the iniquities from the ends of the 
world for your daily repast. -But as 
you read this dark record, think of the 
fidelities and charities, the genuine 
Sacrifices of self and self-interest, the 


tender ministries of the sick-room, the. 


noble words and deeds of myriad 
homes that no reporter, no newspaper, 
ho telegraph ever makes mention of, 
but without which our civilization 
Would be impossible. I have not seen 
any statistics on the subject, but I 
Imagine that not one thousandth of 
one per cent of the money that passes 
through the hands of cashiers or other 
ank officials is lost through defalca- 
ion or any secret thievings. The 
Usiness of the word is carried forward 


faith in human nature, confidence in 
the general honesty of mankind; and 
were you to eliminate this element of 
faith from business there would be 
such a panic and calamity as the 
world has never known. 

And I say this faith that means 
faithfulness in the daily life is the 
kind that glorifies our modern human- 
ity, and is the kind the Son of Man, 
if he were to look in upon us, would 
find more abundant on earth now than 
in any past time. And if he should 
still prize the thing he seemed to care 
most for when he taught in the syna- 
gogue of Nazareth and in the streets 
of Jerusalem, or in the Temple there- 
of, this is precisely the sort he would 
come seeking for and deem of the 
greatest worth to the world. And if 
he were to hold still the lesson of the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, he 
would say, There can be but one kind 
of goodness, but one kind of saving 
faith ; that there is nota religious, a 
Jewish, a Christian, a Pagan, a Samar- 
itan goodness, and an irreligious, un- 
Christian, un-Pagan, un-Jewish of 
un-Samaritan goodness, but rather, 
always and everywhere, the better the 
man, the better the saint, the more ac- 
ceptable the soul at heaven’s gate. 
Should he believe what he taught then 
and what we think he ought to teach 
now, he would still say that ‘‘sanc- 
tity and goodness are identical,’’ and 
wherever you find the benefactor, the 
man who in his way and sphere is ren- 
dering good and needed service to hu- 
manity, showing his faith by his works, 
there you have the true saint, the re- 
ligion pure and undefiled before God, 
no matter what sectarian or anti-secta- 
rian name the doer of the deed may 
chance to bear. Anditis because this 
is becoming more and more the prac- 
tical faith of the world that the relig- 
ious outlook was never more clear or 
encouraging. 

And this trusting disposition of the 
mind as it turns Godward is also in- 
spiring to contemplate. 

A prominent business man who is a 
sort of a deacon in the church to 
which he belongs, said to me a while 
ago, ‘‘ There is no real faith in God to- 
day. Think how our fathers believed 
in God! They did not think of him 
as a ‘stream of tendency in the uni- 
verse,’ ‘a power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness,’ but he was 
to them a personal God, a Father who 
cared for them, thought about them, 
watched over them, and to whom they 
could look for special favors and bless- 
ings. In answer to prayer he wrought 
changes in their behalf, and out of 
their own experience they could testify 
to the joy and peace that came of be- 
lieving in him. They did not wor- 
ship a mere abstraction, but a God 
who was a real presence, known and 
felt, and of whom they could speak as 
familiarly as of their neighbor or 
friend. But there is no such real re- 
ligious trust in God now. There is 
plenty of talk about him, plenty of 
discussion about God and science, and 
God and revelation, and all that, but 
there is no real faith in him, such as 
inspired the religious minds of the 
past.’? And to this, I say now, as I 
said to my friend, there is more faith 
in God to-day than ever before. The 
growing thought of the world has not 
put him out of the universe; it has 
rather revealed the fact that the uni- 
verse is so full of the divine that you 
can not put a pin down anywhere 
without drawing the warm blood of 
his presence. I grant that beliefs 
about him are constantly changing, 
that they are not the same now that 
they were two thousand or two hun- 
dred, or even twenty-five years ago ; 
but the trusting disposition of the 
mind, which is the real essence of 
faith, is all the while growing from 
more to more. ‘Take a single illustra- 
tion : It is said that because we have 
ceased to believe in miracles, we have 


on the credit system, on trust, 7. ¢., on 


ceased to believe in the Eternal. But 


recur fora moment to the dictionary | 
definition of faith, 2. ¢., reliance on 
testimony. Why is it that the more 
thinking portion of mankind do not 
now believe in law-violating miracles ? 
Why, for the reason of their growing 
faith, their greater reliance on testi- 
mony. Suppose some one were to 
come in upon us here, and tell us that 
as he was crossing the green yonder, he 
saw a man rise bodily into the sky and 
vanish out of sight. He had no balloon, 
no rope, no Babel-tower, no chariot of 
fire, but he put up his hands in pray- 
erful gesture, and without any visible 
assistance ascended into the heavens, 
what would you say to this? Why, 
if you considered the man worthy of 
attention, you would say, the testimony 
of our total experience and observation 
is, that the law of gravity rules all. 
This truth is borne in upon our minds 
every hour of every day. We read it 
in the earth benaeth, and the stars 
above, in every line of the earth’s his- 
tory, and it is far more likely that this 
man has experienced some optical illu- 
sion than that the concurrent testimony 
of the race is to be distrusted. In 
other words, it is your religious faith, 
your reliance on the testimony you 
have respecting God's laws, that com- 
pels you to doubt the story. And 
still more would your faith make you 
doubt if the story came not from 
your neighbor, but from some unknown 
witness who lived two thousand and 
more years ago ; and still more yet, if 
he told not what he saw himself, but 
what happened the generation before 
and had come to him only by the way 
of hearsay. The Catholic church has 
very wisely, it seems to me, insisted 
upon it, thatif one be found believing 
such or similar stories contained in 
the mythologies of the ‘‘ heathens,’’ 
he is to be regarded as a faithless 
mind, not thoroughly furnished into 
the kingdom of God. And the only 
difference between the teaching of the 
Church and my own thought on this 
point is, that I make no distinction as 
to mythologies, but put the Christian 
in with the rest. For the greater tes- 
timony compels us to believe that the 
mythologies of the different peoples of 
the world have more in common than 
in difference, and that there is no good 
reason for supposing a story to be true 
in one religion which is clearly seen to 
be a myth in another. And so I con- 
sider that Mrs. Ward was quite right 
in picturing Robert Elsmere as re- 
linquishing his belief in the miracu- 
lous, not through lack of religious 
faith and zeal, but on the contrary, be- 
cause of their increase. And I think 
with another, that faith never showed 
itself more true to its name than in 
the fearless confidence with which itis 
to-day giving up many of its most 
loved traditions and trusting to that 
more venerable authority, which has 
been speaking through the processes 
of nature and the common sense and 
reason of mankind, and whose testi- 
mony, as we read it further, grows 
ever more consistent and sure.”’ 
Should one come and say that he 
saw a man suddenly change water 
into wine, or make a dozen loaves of 
bread into as many hundred loaves, 
unless he could show you the new me- 
chanical invention wherewith the 
thing was consummated, your faith in 
chemistry and arithmetic would hard- 
ly permit you to believe him. You 
would say chemical laws are too trust- 
worthy and the multiplication table 
too well tested to be set aside by such 
a story. And so in every direction. 
The civilized world never had so firm 
a trust that the universe of God can 
be trusted as now; never was there so 
genuine a faith in the real providence, 


which cares for every great and every 


little thing. : 

The little schemes that men have 
advocated with too much of the enthu- 
siasm that was born of the notion of 
sectarian patent rights, are being aban- 


doned by an ever-increasing number. 


God is too great, too just, too far-reach- 
ing in his providence to be called upon 
to take sides with a single church in 
its partisan campaigns. 


And he is 
thought to have more important busi- 
ness than that of conducting sectarian 
prayer-meetings and saving souls, in 
the technical sense of these words. 
And to inquire after his will and con- 
form to his law is seen to be more 
reverent than the giving of advice, or 
the prayer that would move him toa 
more faithful performance of his duty. 
But the thought of God’s nearness 
and goodness is deepening with every 
increase of knowledge and every new 
day’s experience. And with the 
psalmist of old we may still sing, 
‘The Lord is my strength and my 
shield, my heart trusted in him and I 
am helped ; therefore my heart greatly 
rejoiceth, and with my song will I 
praise him.’’ 

Father, we believe that thou art 
with us here and now, and always, 
that this 1s thy world in which we 
live, and that from thy care and keep- 
ing we can never fall away. How- 
ever it may fare with our individual 
beliefs about thee, or our private 
schemes and purposes, thy law is sure 
and steadfast, and on it we can rest 
with calm assurance ; and under thy 
guidance humanity shall work out its 
salvation and achieve at last full ac- 
ceptance with thee. We know that 
thou requirest of us that we be found 
faithful. May we obey thine eterna] 
commands and so win the crown of Jife. 
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poune * * * The argument as a whole 
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is forcible, as complete as it is timely. 
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The Free Religious Association.—The July 
and August numbers of /he New /deal 
come to us in one issue, reporting in full the 
Twenty-third Annual Convention of the 
Free Religious Association, held in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, May 28 and 29. This 
double number is full of interest and in- 
spiration to its western readers. Especial 
editorial mention is made of the ‘‘ Western 
Conference Theodore Parker Fund resolu- 
tion,’’ passed at the business meeting of the 
Association. It reads as follows: ‘‘ Xe- 
solved, That we commend to the members of 
the Free Religious Association, and to the 
Liberals of the east, the effort of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference to raise a Theodore 
Parker Memorial Fund of $10,000 for the 
promotion, under the direction of that Con- 
ference, of its general work in the advance 
of truth, righteousness and love.’’ ‘Let 
all set to and help,’’ says the editor, ‘‘ even 
if only a small amount is sent by each.”’ 
The hearts of westerners who heard William 
J. Potter on his recent visit to the Western 
Conference, grow warm towards the Asso- 
ciation of which he is from year to year the 
honored president. We hail the signs of a 
rising tide of missionary enthusiasm in this 
Association. The president announced that 
he had received a letter of fifteen or sixteen 
pages from an intelligent gentleman in Vir- 
ginia, in which was ‘‘a Macedonian cry to 
the Free Religious Association to come down 
there to help them in the Shenandoah val- 
ley.’’ And he added, ‘‘ The tone and spirit of 
the letter were such that if I had been thirty 
years old, I think I should have packed my 
carpet-bag at once and started for the Shen- 
andoah.’’ A few such young men in the 
Shenandoah valley would certainly tend to 
increase the emigration that way. 


Alton, Ill.—-From Oct. 13, 1889, to June 1, 
1890, the following evening sermons, ad- 
dresses and papers were given as a part of 
the evening services at the Unitarian Church: 
Our Religious Opportunity in Japan ; Rea- 
sons Why I Can not Believe in the Trinity ; 
Martyrdom of Giordano Bruno; Religious 
Beliefs of our Presidents ; Civil Service Re- 
form; Proposed Revision of the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith; The Unitarian 
Conception of God; The Birth of the New 
Republic; The Impending Revolution in 
Theology ; What can be Done for our Idle 
and Incorrigible Boys and Girls; The Pil- 
grims and their Monument; The Deity or 
Divinity of Jesus; One Body with Many 
Members ; Number One and the Hindmost ; 
The Good Samaritan ; Was Christa Social- 
ist, or Christian Socialism (the last four con- 
stituting a special series on ‘‘ Social Chris- 
tianity”’). The Plan of Salvation; Read- 
ing of Farrar’s ‘‘ Modern Claims Upon the 
Pulpit’’; Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; The 
Eight-Hour Movement ; Scme Dangerous 
National Symptoms ; Reading of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott’s Article on ‘‘New Theolo-y and No 
Theology ’’; Is Unitarianism Dead or Dying? 

The pastor, H. D. Stevens, has been look- 
ing into the public schools of Alton, and 
making note of his observations in a commu- 
nication to the daily papers, abounding in 
valuable suggestions to the school board, 
not of Alton alone but of many another 
town. 


Duluth, Minn.—The Unitarian Society of 
this city, with Rev. T. Jefferson Volentine 
as its permanent pastor, numbers now about 
one hundred and twenty-five, and bids fair 
to enjoy asteady growth. The society has 
lately rented a church formerly occupied by 
the Congregationalists, and made it very 
neat and attractive, by new papering, car- 
peting, and furnishing it with opera chairs 


fifty members, including teachers and pupils. 
It has a good library of nearly one hundred 
and fifty volumes. The Ladies’ Aid Society 
numbers thirty-two members. They have 
been collecting what will be known as the 
Parish Library, containing already about 
one hundred and fifty choice volumes, writ- 
ten chiefly by Unitarians. The Unity Club, 
formerly made up of the young people of 
this church and some others, has lately been 
reorganized and made to include in its 
membership, all who are in sympathy with 
its objects, socially, mentally and morally. 


Boston.—Last Sunday these were some of 
the subjects of Boston sermons: Young 
Men’s Christian Union, ‘‘ Are You Prepared 
to Live ?’’ Baptist Church, ‘True Free- 
dom,’’ ‘‘Working and Resting;’’ Rev. Dr. 
Miner, ‘‘ The Wonderful Things of God,”’ 
Dudley St. Baptist Church, ‘**The Great 
Supper,’’ ‘‘The Fall of Babylon;” First 
Free Baptist Church, *‘ The Gospel Stated in 
Business Terms ;’’ Park St. Orthodox, ‘‘Com- 
ing Home ;”’ Methodist, *‘ Bread in God’s 
Kingdom,’’ ‘Spiritual Resurrection ;’’ Uni- 
versalist, ‘‘ No Room at the Inn;’’ Methodist, 
‘*Hagar’s Well of Water,’’ ‘‘Temperance 
Question.”’ 

—Rev. Arthur M. Knapp writes that al- 
though a great reaction has taken place in 
—_ a acceptance of foreign meth- 

s and ideas, yet he continues to be en- 
couraged in his work of editing his Unita- 
rian magazine, and in preaching and trav- 
eling on lecture tours. Japan now suffers 
from famine and doubled price of rice, the 
usual food, from multiplied acts of theft and 
violence, from the riotous efforts of student 


clubs, and from grave apprehension on the 
art of many of the people of popular riots 
in approaching elections under the new con- 
stitution. Mr. May believes that Japan will 
come out safely from her present state of 
ctvil commotion. 

—At Harvard University two colored grad- 
uates honored themselves by thoughtful ad- 
dresses at the commencement exercises. 
One was orator of class day. The other, on 
commencement day, took for a theme “ Jef- 
ferson Davis.’’ With calmness and without 
bitterness he spoke with pride of Mr. Davis’ 
ability and his devotion and many years of 
good work for the Gulfstates. Of his attempt 
to forge new shackles in new Western states 
for the slave, and his ambition to make slave 
power dominant in our government, he used 
such scathing argument and vehement elo- 
quence asto rouse the enthusiasm of his 
fellow graduates as well as his large audi- 
ence of visitors. 

At the Weirs Grove meeting Sunday- 
school Society day will be made interesting 
by addresses from the secretary and Mr. J. 
O. Norris, Mrs. Barrows, Revs. Horton, 
Fenn, Harbrook and Rabbi Schindler. 


Baltimore, Md.—The First Independent 
Christ’s Church of Baltimore, Rev. C. R. 
Weld, minister, is to be kept open as usual, 
all summer. The following lay services 
have been arranged by a committee of which 
the pastor is the chairman. July 13, ‘ The 
Hither Side,’’ Rev. Robert Collyer, read by 
Mr. Louis F. Young ; July 20th, ‘‘ Si-mifica- 
tion of the Least among Human Souls,”’ 
Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., read by Mr, 
Cleveland P. Manning ; July 27th, Sermon, 
Rev. Louis F. Zinkham, subject not an- 
nounced; August 3rd, ‘‘The Weary and 
Heavy Laden,’’ Rev. Ephraim Peabody, D. 
D., read by Mr. Charles H. Ware; August 
1oth, ‘‘ Go Quickly,’’ Rev. George Putnam, 
D.D., read by Mr. Alonzo Lilly, Jr.; August 
17th, ‘‘ The Cost,’’ Rev. John F. W. Ware, 
D.D., read by Mr. Frederick W. Werner ; 
August 24th, ‘‘The Withheld Completions 
of Life,’’ Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., read 
by Mr. Cleveland P. Manning ; August 3Ist, 
‘*An Unused Power,’’ Rev. John F. W. Ware, 
D.D., read by Mr. Charles H. Ware. 


On the Wing.—A postal card of ‘‘ Estados 
Unidas Mexicanos’’ dated June 29, Guay- 
mos, Sonora, Mexico, comes to Headquarters 
bringing a message from Hoagland, late of 
Wichita. He says ‘‘I expect to begin work 
in Olympia in August, I hope about the first. 
* * * T have been to church to-day 
bright- and early from 6:30 to 7:30 a. m. 
Congregation nine-tenths women. All 
kneel or sit on the rough stone floor — bare- 
foot, half-shod and all.’’ Mr. Hoagland is 
on his way two hundred miles further south 
to visit a co-operative colony. 


The Wisconsin Conference.—One pleasant 
feature of the Wisconsin Conference was the 
presence of two students from the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School, Messrs. Secrist and 
Blount, on their way to vacation work in 
mission fields of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
Judging from their earnest words at the Con- 
ference much useful work may be expected 
from them in the future. 


San Fra cisco, Cal.—The Chronicle of June 
30 reports a spirited sermon in the Unitarian 
church, by Rev. Thomas Van Ness, in which 
he expounds *‘ The Doctrine of Internation- 
alism.’’ 
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Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 
The Best 
Blood Medicine 


So say Leading Physicians 
and Druggists, and their opin- 
ion is indorsed by thousands 
cured by it of Scrofula, Ec- 
zema, Erysipelas, and other 
diseases of the blood. 


“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has won its repu- 
tation by years of valuable service to the 
community. Jt is the best.’—R. S. Lang, 
Druggist, 212 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. W. P. Wright, Paw Paw Ford, Tenn.. 
Says: “In my practice, I invariably pre- 
scribe Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for chronic dis- 
eases of the blood.” 

Dr. R. R. Boyle, Third and Oxford sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: “ For two years 
I have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in 
numerous instances, and I find it highly 
efficacious in the treatment of all disorders 
of the blood.”’ 

L. M. Robinson, Pharmacist, Sabina. O., 
certifies: ‘‘Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has always 
been a great seller. My customers think 
there is no blood-purifier equal to it.” 

“For many years I was afflicted with 
scrofulous running sores, which, at last be- 
came so bad the doctors advised amputating 
one of my legs to save my life. | began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and soon saw an 
improvement. After using about two dozen 
bottles the sores were healed. I continue to 
take a few bottles of this medicine each 
year, for my blood, and am no longer trou- 
bled with sores. I have tried other reputed 
blood-purifiers, but none does so much good 
as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”"—D. A. Robinson 
Neal, Kansas. 
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The Religion of Jesus, by H. M. Simmons, “What 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


BY THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Chicago, Ill., 176 La salle St., Room 42 Nixon Building. 


* WHEELBARROW”; Articles and discussions 
by Wheelbarrow [Gen. M. M. Trumbull] on the 
Labor Question; the Controversy with Mr. Lyman 
J: Gage, of Chicago, on the Ethics of the Board of 

rade, the Controversy withMr. Hugh O. Pentecost 
and others on the Single Tax Question. With Auto. 


| biography. Cloth, 303 pp.,—price, $1.00. 


‘This is one of the most stimulating and entertain. 
ing volumes'we have recently found.’’ Pudlic Opinion, 

‘He is no demagogue, but stands for the immut. 
able principles of justice.'’--7oledo Blade. 

We heartily recommend this volume to every 
reader interested in the problems of labor and 
capital, money, trusts and monopolies.’’—Chicago 
Herald. 


EPITOMES OF THREE SCIENCES. 


i. COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY : The Study 
of Sanskrit. By Prof. H. Oldenberg, of the Univer. 
sity of Kiel. 

%. ASPECTS of MODERN PSYCHOLOGY, 
Historical and Descriptive. By Prof. J. Jastrow, ot 
the University of Wisconsin. 

3. OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY ; or, The Rise 
of the People of Israel. By Prof. C. H. Cornill, of the 
University of Konigsberg. Cloth, 75 cents. 

THE PsYCHOLUGY of AITENIION, By 
Th. Ribot, Professor of a and Experi. 
mental Psychology at the College of France, and 
Editor of the ‘‘ Revue Philosophique.’’ Authorized 
Translation. 

The chef d’auvre of one of the best of those 
students who have at length erected psychology 
into ascience. The Open Courtis doing useful work 
in publishing such books.—/Nation. Cloth, 75cents. 
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**Twenty-six stories, of which I have written eight: 


| the other eighteen are the work of my children, my sis- 
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rs, Bernard Whitman, so widely known as 
All of 
these stories I have edited, and I have given the au- 
thors the general directions under which they wrote,” 
—Dr, Hale's Preface, 

When the Rev, Edward Everett Hale writes a book 
for the young, grown people as well as young people 
look for something good, and they are seldom disap- 
pointed. Mr, Hale always writes fora purpose, and 
that purpose embraces both pleasure and profit to his 
readers, In the volume before us there are a number of 
right good stories which will be read with interest by 
children all over the land,—PAiladelphia Item. 

A delightful and helpful book for young people,— 
ome Fournal. 

Suited to the taste and comprehension of young peo- 
ple, they will be read again and again, and cannot fail 
- profit as well as interest.—Boston ‘fournal of Educa- 

ton. 

Cloth, 16mo., 314 pages, retail price $1.00. 
We have purchased from the publishers a 
limited number of copies which we desire to 
close out rapidly, so we offer them postpaid at 
only 60 cents, as long as they last. 


Address: 


CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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By Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Ber- 
nard Whitman. 


Twenty-six stories written on the same plan 
as those in Dr. Hale’s volume, but* intended 
for younger children, printed in large type on 
heavy paper, and neatly bound. Cloth, 16mo, 
219 pages, retail price $1.00. Our price to 
those who order direct from us, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 
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Hymn Tracts. Songs of Faith, Hope and 
Charity set to old tunes; 51 Hymns with music. 
Love to God and Love to Man; 47 songs adapt- 
ed to populartunes. Responsive Services with 
prayer and closing chant. The three paim- 
phiets mailed tur 15 cents. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


HEL REMOTE FROM THE WORLD; its origin 


and extinction. 2000 sold in one day. If not sold in 
your book store, will send it postpaid for 20 cents, Ad- 
dress Clinton F, Zimmerman, Publisher, 230 La Salle 
street, Chicago, Ill, 
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TRACTS ABOUT SCIENCE AND RL- 
LIGION, showing the relation of the two and 
how the great religious beliefs of the world 
have been affected by the aoctrine of evolution. 
Blake, Potter, Powell, Savage and Simmons are 
the writers. All mailed ‘or 10 cents. 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEL, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


UNITARIAN BELIEF ! 
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14 TRACTS BY 7 AUTHORS, setting forth 
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the Unitarian Church. Al!! mailed for 20 cents. 
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Helps to High Living. 


Sun. Who humbly loves, and humbly 
learns, 
Doth choose the better part. 


Mon. Birdie, teach us doubting men 
Still to build, and trust again. 


Tugs. The little oriole knew not 
His song did cheer one human lot. 


WrEpD. The sower said, no care confessing, 
‘*The seed from me, from God the 
blessing.’’ 


THURS. Leave the distant to God’s keeping, 
With the nearest do thy best. 


Fri. Danger lies in idly living, 
Health in labor freely done. 


SAT. His work well done, God crowneth 
one 


Who loved his fellow-men. 
—Ovriginal Sayings,and Translations, by S. C. R. 


The Popcorn Ball. 


They were sound asleep in rows and rings, 
All quiet as quiet could be, 
But Susie said : ‘‘ You queer little ——_ 
You'll find your feet and you’ll find your 
wings, 
To-night when I set you free.”’ 
Then she opened the door of an airy hall 
And made them ready to go to the ball. 


They had worn their silks out long ago 
When the summer days were bright, 
But now, as they danced in the firelight 
glow, 
Like drops of rain that are changed to snow, 
They burst into dazzling white ; 
And they spread their robes till they filled 
the hall. 
‘“O see!’’ said she, ‘‘ what a lovely ball!’’ 


They hopped so high and they tripped so 
true, 
In the firelight steady and clear, 
Almost like music it seemed to Sue, 
‘‘And I think it’s a pity,’’ she cried, ‘‘don’t 
you? ; 
That they can’t possibly hear. 
You know there was only one ear for them 
all, 
And that they lost when they came to the 
ball.’’ 


The pattering ended, the dance was done, 
And the hall was emptied, too ; 

But that was not the end of the fun, 

For Susie invited them, every one, 
To join a candy-stew. 

How could they refuse when she pressed 

them all 
To atay in her popcorn ball. 


udova S. Bumstead, in Woman's Tribune. 


Stories About Dr. Franklin. 


Dr. Franklin wrote the following 
story, so well known to children of a 
larger growth, to a favorite nephew : 

When I was a child, about seven 
years old, my friends, on a holiday, 
filled my pocket with coppers. I 
went directly to a shop where they 
sold toys for children, and being 
charmed with the sound of a whistle 
that I met by the way in the hands of 


another boy, I voluntarily offered him’ 


all my money for it. I then came 
home, and went whistling all over the 
house, much pleased with my whistle, 
but disturbing all the family. My 
brothers and sisters and cousins, un- 
derstanding the bargain I had made, 
told me I had given four times as 
much forit as it was worth. This put 
me in mind what good things I might 
have bought with the rest of my 
money, and they laughed at me so 
much for my folly that I cried with 
vexation, and the reflection gave me 
more chagrin than the whistle gave 
me pleasure. 

This, however, was afterward of 
use tome. ‘The impression continued 
on my mind, so that often when I was 
tempted to buy some unnecessary 
thing, I said to myself, ‘‘ Don’t give 
too much for the whistle,’’ and so I 
saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world 
and observed the actions of men, I 
thought I met with many, very many 
who gave too much for the whistle. 

When I saw any one fond of pop- 


ularity, constantly employing himself | 


in political bustles, neglecting his own 
affairs and ruining them by that neg- 
lect, ‘‘ He pays, indeed,’’ says I, ‘‘ too 
much for his whistle.’’ 


If I knew a miser who gave up | 
every kind of comfortable living, all 
the pleasures of doing good to others, 
all the esteem of his fellow-citizens 
and the joys of benevolent friendship 
for the sake of accumulating wealth, 
‘* Poor man,’’says I,‘‘ you do, indeed, 
pay too much for your whistle.’’ 

When I meet a man of pleasure, 
sacrificing every laudable improve- 
ment of the mind, or of his fortune, to 
mere corporeal sensations, ‘‘ Mistaken 
man,’’ says I, ‘‘you are providing 
pain for yourself, instead of pleasure. 
You give too much for your whistle.’’ 

If I see one fond of fine clothes, fine 
furniture, fine equipages, all above his 
fortune, for which he contracts debts, 
and ends his career in prison, ‘‘ Alas,’’ 
says I, ‘‘ he has paid dear, very dear 
for his whistle.’’ 

In short, I conceived that great part 
of the miseries of mankind were 
brought upon them by the false esti- 
mates they had made of the value of 
things and by their giving too much 
for their whistle. 

This anecdote contains much that 
is suggestive to the modern press : 

Soon after his establishment in 
Philadelphia, Franklin was offered a 
piece for publication in his newspaper. 
Being very busy, he begged the gen- 
tleman would leave it for considera- 
tion. The next day the author called 
and asked his opinion of it. ‘‘ Why, 
sir,’’ replied Franklin, ‘‘I am sorry 
to say that I think it highly scurrilous 
and defamatory. But being at a loss 
on account of my poverty whether to 
reject it or not, I thought I would put 
it to this issue—at night, when my 
work was done, I bought a twopenny 
loaf, on which, with a mug of cold 
water, I supped heartily, and then 
wrapping myself in my _ greatcoat, 
slept very soundly on the floor till 
morning, when another loaf and a 
mug of water afforded me a pleasant 
breakfast. . Now sir, since I can live 
very comfortably in this manner, why 
should I prostitute my press to per- 
sonal hatred or party passion for a 
more luxurious living ?’’ 

One can not read this anecdote of 
our American sage without thinking 
of Socrates’ reply to King Archelaus, 
who had pressed him to give up 
preaching in the dirty streets of 
Athens, and come and live with him 
in his splendid courts. ‘‘ Meal, please 
your majesty, is a halfpenny a peck at 
Athens, and water I can get for noth- 
ing.’’— Zhe Home, School and Nation. 
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you can easily make all that we claim,and more. If you write 
to us before we secure all the workers we need, we will lay all 
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if you conclude not to go to work, or if we cannot employ you, 
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EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


SUGGESTIONS OF AN INDIVIDUAL IMMORTALITY 
BASED UPON OUR ORGANIC AND LIFE HISTORY. 


BY Cc, T. STOCKWELL. 


“In the physical sciences, in mechanics, one is always interested to note, 
after some hidden principle is brought to light, from time to time, the applica- 
tion of this principle in various ways. So it is with the great theory of evolution; 
men are at first staggered by it, then reconciled to it, and at last they begin to 
use it in their thought, and to apply it in a hundred different ways. This book 
of Mr. Stockwell’s is an ingenious application of evolution to the theory of 
immortality. His main line of thought is not new, but he has worked out, in 
greater detail than we have yet seen, the idea that death is only one of many 
‘outgrowings of environment,” which occur all along the path of existence, 
from the earliest embryological moment, out into the unending future. Thé 
book is suggestive, though not conclusive, and is therefore quite within the 
bounds of our expectation and within the limits ot the author’s claim.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


‘The analogies from embryology and cell life the writer has handled with 
entire discretion and due reserve, and with a force and penetration of argument 
which we have never seen surpassed. Dr. Stockwell is a spiritual thinker of 
fine grain, who has had a scientific education that has not robbed him of faith 
in the ideal. With a very few exceptions, not injurious to his argument, we 
have read with great pleasure and profit this singularly attractive essay.”— 
Unitarian Review. 

“Without entering into the details of Dr. Stockwell’s argument, we com- 
mend his essay to thinking people as one of the most suggestive and best de- 


veloped essays on personal immortality which later years have produced.”— 
Literary World. 


“This 1s a very excellent little book on a large theme. From the stand- 
point of science the author frames a very lucid and convincing argument for the 
immortality of the spirit.”——-Gospel Banner ( Universalist.) 

*“In modern times Swedenborg, with his clairvoyant discoveries of a uni- 
verse of moral and physical ‘correspondences,’ has been the chief teacher of 
spiritual things by the argument of analogy. Now comes an unknown, but 
very fair, logical and striking reasoner in a closely related if not identical field. 
Perhaps the sub-title better expresses the real character of this remarkable 
work—so compact and small in its mechanical proportions, so limited to one 
set of analogies, so impressive, so comprehensive, so forcible in its matter and 
scope.’ —LHartford Times. 


“ “The analogies are worked out with great delicacy and refinement of 
thought and expression. If in the green tree of the science of religion we can 
have such fruit as this, what may we not expect when harvest time is come.” — 
Christian Register. 


“The book is destined to exert a wide-spread and decidedly beneficial in- 
fluence on minds wavering between materialism and the chaotic labyrinth of 
sectarian creeds. ‘lo such, and to all of liberal thought, we most heartily com- 
mend the work.—De/rott Commercial Advertiser. 


“ Dr. Stockwell undertakes to show the existence of a life hereafter on 
strictly scientific proofs, and his line of reasoning is one worthy of deep atten- 
tion. ’—Standard, Bridgeport, Ct. 

“It is the finest and most complete argument we have ever heard advanced 
to prove the immortality of the human soul.— News, Bridgeport, Ct. 


*“* The idea of the process of evolution continuing after death, while itself 
not original with Mr. Stockwell, is treated in an entirely novel manner by him, 
and he has formulated the theory as it has never been formulated before. ’— 
Chicago Daily News. 

‘ The line of argument is comparatively new, and so well presented as to 
be profoundly interesting. ’—-Chicago /nter-Ocean. 

‘It is rich in suggestive arguments. ’— Zhe LZcho ( Detroit.) 

‘A broad and deep discussion of the subject.” —PAiladelphia Press. 

“A well written book that evinces thought, depth and perception. ’"— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

‘“ People who know Dr. Stockwell and his thoughtful and studious habits 
will not be surprised to find that his course of analytical thought has taken hold 
on so profound a subject, nor that he has tried to pursue a line of investigation 
beyond that attempted by others. ’’—Springfield, Mass., DVazs/y Union. 

“A thoughtful little book, which considers the growth of human being from 
embryological and cell life up to the origin and evolution of consciousness, and, 
noting at every step the anticipation of the next, is justified in looking forward 
in the same line from the present point. It is worth reading. ’—Adantic 
Monthly. 

‘‘ A very thoughtful and suggestive treatise. ’"— Zhe /ndependent. 

“It is a thoughtful essay and well worthy of study. * * * * * *#* 
He has a strong chapter on the origin and evolution of consciousness. ’’— Zhe 
Critic, New York. 

The St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat says: referring to the chapter on 
“Consciousness of Limitations:”——‘‘ An argument impossible to quote, but 
exceedingly strong, and, so far as developed, masterly. ”’ 

A writer in the Detroit Zrzdune closes a two column article as follows: “I 
hope the column so largely extracted from this little book may only draw read- 
ers to the book itself, Ifit should do this I would reap manifold reward for 
having stirred, as I feel sure I should have done, influences that will make life 
a serener, more blessed educational journey and experience to those who shall 
have been drawn to read than has been thus far to most of us. ”’ 

“It is an earnest, conscientious and studious effort, and valuable as an 
advance guard of the spiritual army of thinkers, and an indication of the set of 
the current of thought away from the shores of materialism.” —eligio Philoso- 
phical Journal. 


Cloth, crown octavo, gilt top, uncut edges, 69-pages. Retail, $1 
to Unity subscribers, 50 cents; postage 6 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
175 DEARBORN ST., - - - ~ CHICAGO, ILL: 
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July 17, 1890 


Aunonngements. 


Premiums for Trial Subscriptions. 


Ten Weeks to Ten New Names for $1.00 


UNITY will be sent ten weeks on trial to 
any name not already on our list for ten 
cents. Almost any friend of the paper can, 
with a little effort find ten people who would 
be glad to take advantage of this offer. 
Now, to make it an object to take the ten 
subscriptions, we offer a few clioice books as 
premiums. 

To any one sending one dollar with ten 
trial names, we will send post free a copy of 
the paper edition of E. P. Powell’s LIBERTY 
AND LIFE, or the regular cloth edition of 
C. T. Stockwell’s THE EVOLUTION oF IM- 
MORTALITY, or a handsomely bound copy of 
Mrs. Brotherton’s THE SAILING OF KING 
OLAF AND OTHER POEMS. 

To any one sending one dollar with ten 
trial names and fifteen cents extra for ex- 
pressage, we will send prepaid a copy of Dr. 
Hedge's MARTIN LUTHER AND OTHER Es- 
SAYS, or Dr. Hale’s two volumes of SUNDAY 
SCHOOL STORIES. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CoO., 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The Tower Hill Summer Assembly and 
Sunday-School Institute. 


REMEMBER that this experiment will be- 
gin August 13 and end August 27. 

REMEMBER that the exercises of each day 
will be something in the following order : 

I. From 8:30 to Io aA. M., a Ministers’ In- 
stitute, or a Conference on the _ practical 
work of the pastor, minister and missionary. 

II. From 10:30 A. M. to 12.00 M., Sunday- 
school Institute, which will consist of a 
series of Teachers’ Meeting, on the first 
year's work recommended in the six years’ 
course of study offered by the Western Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society and outlined 
in the Unity lessons XX. and XXL., published 
by the Society and obtainable at Head- 
quarters, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, at 15 
cents each. Special attention will be given 
the study of the Beginnings of Morals and 
Religion, comparing the myths and legends 
of literature with the facts of science and the 
conclusions to which a study of evolution 
leads. 

III. From 8:00 to 9:30 P. M., Popular 
Science and Unity Club work, Lectures, 
Readings, and Conversations on Science, Art 
and Literature Topics. 


REMEMBER to bring along note books 
and such books for collateral reading as 
may be convenient. 

REMEMBER that you are not coming to a 
summer resort where attractions and accom- 
modations are ample and provided for. 

REMEMBER that the Summer Assembly 
is quite distinct from the Tower Hill Pleas- 
ure Co., sometimes advertised in these col- 
ummns, and that this year there will be no 
camping facilities except to those who bring 
them along with them. 

REMEMBER that accommodations are pro- 
vided at the Hillside Home School at $6 per 
week, and a limited number at the farm 
houses at $3.50 per week, and that $2 will 
be charged as an Institute fee to those join- 
ing the Classes for the two weeks. This 
will admit to all the exercises. 

REMEMBER that Hillside is three miles 
away from Spring Green, the nearest rail- 
way station, and if you expect transporta- 
tion in waiting for you on arrival, you must 
write beforehand. 

REMEMBER that a special invitation is 
hereby extended to all the Unitarian and 
other ministers in the West to come, and 
also to Sunday-school teachers and those who 
are trying to apply the truths of Science to 
the sentiments of Religion. 

REMEMBER that those intending to ac- 
cept this invitation are urged to notify the 
undersigned at as early a day as possible. 

Those who wait till the last minute and 
then come without previous notice, do it at 
the risk of their comfort. Address, 

JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 

Hillside, Iowa county, Wis. 


Chicaco Female College. 


Our readers would probably think something was 
lacking ifthey did not see the annual announce- 
ment of the Chicago Female College in our columns, 
This school has been so regularly advertised for years 
past with us, has grown so steadily, and developed 
so grandly as an educational institution, that it gives 
us pleasure to speak a good word in its behalf. It 
enters on its new year with added numbers and a full 
corps of competent teachers. 


The Open Court. 


AWeekly Journal of Reverent Freethought. 


—— 


Discussing Problems in Science, Philosophy, 
Ethics, and Religion. 


Subscription for twelve months, $2.00. 
~———-Specimen Copies free on application. 


THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO., 


169—175 Le Salle Street, » Illinois. 
2, Drawer F 
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Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter ofa century. Itis used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICK BAKING POWDER CO., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS. 


UNITY HYMN AND SERVICE BOOKS. 


Unity Hymns and Chorals. 


Hymn Tunes, 23 Chorals and Choral Responses. 


and F. L. Hosmer. 


per dozen, $5.00; per hundred, $40 oo. 
Unity Hymns and Services. 


ices and Songs.’’) 
Scriptures Old and New. 
F. L. Hosmer and H _M. Simmons. 


50 cents. 


*.*Prices for single copies include prepayment of postage by us, but prices 
by the dozen or hundred are for the books in Chicago, purchaser to pay 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 


freight. 


) 


| 


THE. SAILING, OF KING, QLAF 


For the Congregation and the Home. 


Cloth, 35 cents; per dozen, $3.00; per hundred $25.00. 

Responsive Readings for minister and congregation. Compiled by T. B. Forbush. Cloth, 
2§ cents; per dozen, $3.00; per hundred, $25.00. 

Unity Hymns, Chorals and Responsive Readings, bound together; cloth, 50 cents; 


A combination book containing all the matter in the books 
above named, with the addition of 14 pages of Hymns to Revival Tunes (“ Love to God 
and Love to Man,”) and roo pages of Sunday-school resportises and music (“ Unity Serv- 
Cloth, 60 cents; per dozen, $6.00; per hundred, $50.00. 

Arranged by subjects for Pulpit Readings, etc. 
Interleaved for additions. In paper, 35 cents; boards 


. fancy.— 


a foun on the old Norse legend, 
vith seventy-two other poems of great variety as 
© subject, Cloth, square 18mo; handsomely 
bound, with full page illustration in gilt on the 
cover. 145 pages, cents by mail. 


Not only musical but full of thought and delicious 
iladelphia Record. 


“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the m which gives the 
book its title, is a finely treated Norse legend, and the 
oe Songs” are very light and dainty, showing great 


delifacy of imagination and sportive play of fancy.— 
New Ortoane Times-Democrat. ” stad ed 


We cannot recall another book of recent poetry of 
anything like the same dimensions that has an equal 
diversity. Itisthe work of a real poet, and one who 
has at times a daring inspiration.—Cincinnati Commer. 
cial Gazette. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBS., 


175 DEARBORN S8T., CHICAGO. 


BRAIN WORKERS" 


Desk Men& Invalids' Relief: Health 
& Strength Apparatus & Complete. 
Gymnasium is its name. Positive, per-& 
manent, Guaranteed. For Child & Athlete, 
Home or Office. The Nerve Tonic. Stamp 
for circ., 40 ills. Book for ‘‘An Ideal Com- 
plexion’’—Face, Neck, Arm & Chest devel- 
opment, $1.00. Pror. Jno. E. Down, 

116 Monroe St., Chicago, Tl. 
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SIX TRACTS ABOUT JESU 


‘hree by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
one by il. M. Simmons, one by &. J. Barrows, one 
by W. M. Saiter. All mailed for 20 cents. 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St... Chieaco 


253 Hymns, 66 | 
Edited by W. C, Gannett, J. V. Blake 


Selected by 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Every WATERPROCF COLLAR on CUFF 


THAT CAN BE RELIED ON 
INOt to Split! 


INNOt to Discolor! 
BEARS THIS MARK. 


BE UP 
TO 
THE MARK 


NEEDS NO LAUNDERING. CAN BE WIPED CLEAN IN A MOMENT. 


THE ONLY LINEN-LINED WATERPROOF 
_ COLLAR IN THE MARKET. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


For the two best temperance books ever published, 


iz.. 
“GLIMPSES OF FIFTY YEARS, 


by Frances EF. Willard, President of the National 
Woman's Christian Temp*rance Union. 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT, 
or “The Conflict of Man with Alcohol,’’ by Henry 
W. Blair, United States Senator. 

Of the first book. 50,000 have been printed since 
May, 1889. Of the second, three editions have been 
issued. Agents make money selling these books. 
Good territory can be had. Apply at once to 


Woman’s Temp. Pub. Ass’n, 
161 I.a Salle St,, Chicago. 
has 500,000 readers 


THE YANKEE BLADE D727. 


Sent free, on trial to new subscribers only, 


10 weeks for 10 cents. Sample copy 


free to a list of your stury- 
segting friends. lar 
subec 1 Price y 


Bs.00 


( Sent 
y 
E rn rae a 
o . 
stamps Chen Mention this paper. Address 


POTTER & POTTER, 92 Federal St., Boston, Mase. 


FROM OVER THE BORDER ! 


A book of prophecies and fancies concerning the 
ife to come, by Benj. G. Smith. Cloth, l6mo., 
238 nages, $1.00 by mail. CHARLES H. KERR & 
CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, ILL 


will be found invaluable for 
ra infant 
an he Sooner Complaints, 
children or adults. IJtis nota 
medicine but willbe retai 


sustain wheneve 
else fails, ¢ sizes 35 cts, up. 
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THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE 


Publisned Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Epiror, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


= 


subscription Price, $1.00 ~ year, 
five weeks for 10 cents. 


Sample copies, 
Single copies, § cents. 


THe Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and ite 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persou3 in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Associaticn—Elizabeth Cady Stan. 
ton,.president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's TRIBUNE. Every person in 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal! and in 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM. 


For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth ar 
. or or a club of twenty-five the same bounc 
n leather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca~ vasser: 


The Woman's TRIBUNE onc Unrry to one addres. 
one year for $2.10. 


«*s Our High Grade List and 
Bargain Book sent to any ad 
—-, dress on receipt of a 2-c stamp. 


LORD & THOMAS, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
45 RANDOLPH STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


Southern Homes. 


LL WHO DESIRE TO 
LEARN about the Grear 
PRAIRIE region of WESTERN 
LOUISIANA, near the Gulf, where 
thousands of Northern families -have 
happy homes, and besides the staple 
agricultural productions, raise their own 
oranges, figs and other semi-tropical 
fruits, should send for a sample copy of 


“THE AMERICAN” 


A 16 page, bound and trimmed weekly 
paper. 
Subscription $1.00 per year. 


Four weeks only Ten cents. 


Address | 


THE AMERICAN, 
EVERY 


Who sends us 80 
and addresses of 10 Lad 


miss this rare chance, as this ts 
the best, cheapest, and t 
Ladiew’ Magazice published. 

Fur 20 cents extra [40 cts. 
Mee'n all] we will send you a large 
7 \3x15 inches in size, FASHION 
7 CATALOGUE, contai 
over 500 designs—stand m 
erate and extreme—for ‘ 
} Misses’ and Children’s Garments. 
) Elegant, 


lished. We make this liberal offer 
to Introdrce our New and Latest 


eae 
230 LaSalle St., Chi 


Vil, 


MENTION THIS PAPER, 


SEND NOW. 
‘tue above offer is good till tept. 15th, 1890, only. 
Alter that 50 cents tor six months, or $1 per year. 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer's Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE = FARMER'S = VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE CO. Gixcico, tas 
i 


HELPS ? SELF-CULTURE. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 


1. Unity Clubs. By Emma Enpicorr 
i i 10 


%. Robert Mrowning’s Poetry. By 
Members of the Chicago browalen Ghoulets, 
Cs ST cnn cicbatnbvedodaduameciocsosse 50 

%. Outline Studies in @eorge Eliot. By 
COREA 2, SOE etinicivn dun ctdbintadadéanes 10 

4. The Legend of Hamlet. By Grorce 
7d. CS cddeiniibndecdetcchase sbudwane 25 


5. Progress from Poverty. Review and 
Criticism of Henry George. By Gries B. 
PU dn ot edudbainddeheddaeedées twatdaves 25 


by Liry A. Lone . 1 


6 
7. The Masque of the Year. Arranged 
S. Outline Studies in James Russell 
Lowell. By Mrs.S. B. Bears.......... 10 
Ten Great Novels: Suggestions for 
Clubs and Private Reading. By JaNnKIN 
6 EE aR CI POT Rt ETE NE 10 
The Study of Politics in Unity Clubs 
and Classes. By Georce L. F 
Outline Studies in the History of Ire- 
land. By Pror. WuLiiam F. ALLEN... 10 
Outline Studies in Dickens’ Tale of Two 
Cities. By Emma Enpicott MAREAN.. 10 
The Importance of the Intellectual 
Life. x yen LiLoyp JONES.......-..- 10 
History of Art. Studies of the Lives of 
Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian 
and Albert Diirer. By ELten D. Hae... 10 
Religious History and Thought. 
My Jee ©, AAA . coccécecacsscceueneer 
at +2 ies of Holland. 


lubs of Cleveland and Chicago...- 


Any cook advertised by us wits be sent pre said by mat 
wr express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash wit! 


order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 2 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free sé offer 


applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 
Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 


E UNENDING 
EVER 


OR CREATIO 
H. M. SIMMONS. 


CHAKLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St. Chicago 
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